Louisiana’s  Vending  Stand  Program 
—A  Rehabilitation  Resource 


by  George  M.  Baumann 

Mr.  Baumann,  Blind  Business  Enterprises  Supervisor  with  the  Bureau  for 
the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation,  Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Vending  Stand  program  in  Louisiana  almost  since  its 
inception,  and  his  observations  as  to  the  role  of  this  program  in  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind  provide  an  encouraging  picture  of  progress  in  this  field. 


The  Vending  Stand  Program  is  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  and  profitable  rehabilitation 
activities  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  for  the 
Blind  and  Sight  Conservation  of  our  State 
Welfare  Department.  It  has  proven  to  be  an 
excellent  resource  for  providing  employment 
opportunities  for  blind  persons  in  our  state. 
The  Vending  Stand  Program  has  come  a  long 
way  since  1942  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  At  that  time 
there  were  21  stands  in  operation.  At  present, 
we  have  70  stands  located  in  Federal,  State, 
Parish,  Municipal,  and  privately  owned  build¬ 
ings. 


Vending  stands,  as  the  name  implies,  are 
small  businesses  operated  by  blind  persons  and 
are  set  up  in  both  public  and  private  buildings 
for  the  sale  of  such  articles  or  merchandise  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  building  custodians.  Priority 
is  given  to  the  type  of  merchandise  which 
seems  to  be  most  in  demand  by  the  employees 
in  the  building  and  the  immediate  surrounding 
area.  For  instance,  some  vending  stands  are 
located  in  buildings  attracting  a  large  number 
of  tourists  daily.  These  establishments  handle 
souvenirs  and  curios  peculiar  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  area.  A  very  interesting  souvenir  stand  is 


to  be  observed  atop  Louisiana’s  beautiful  State 
Capitol.  Thousands  of  sight-seers  from  all  over 
the  world  visit  the  Capitol’s  tower  each  day, 
and  the  operator  of  the  stand  enjoys  a  very 
nice  profit. 

Other  souvenir  stands  are  located  in  the 
Cabildo  Museum  and  the  Presbytere  Museum, 
both  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  New 
Orleans’  famous  French  Quarter.  These  opera¬ 
tors  are  also  earning  substantial  livelihoods  as 
the  tourists  visiting  the  museums  seem  to 
delight  in  stopping  to  select  and  purchase  the 
interesting  items  offered  for  sale  by  the  blind 
operators.  Another  type  of  merchandise  is 
offered  by  the  blind  operators  who  provide 
snack  and  refreshment  service  at  the  stands 
located  in  the  State  General  Hospitals  in  New 
Orleans,  Monroe,  Lafayette,  Shreveport  and 
Pineville.  These  concessions  are  providing  very 
good  income  for  five  blind  operators  and  sev¬ 
eral  helpers. 

The  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  obtained  its  legal  authority  for  the 
operation  of  vending  stands  for  the  blind  by 
the  passage  of  the  Randolph- Sheppard  Act  by 
Congress  in  1936.  Realizing  the  importance  of 
this  Act  in  providing  employment  opportuni- 
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1959,  are  the  lowest  number  of  children  in 
institutional  care  over  a  two  year  period.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  this  table  as  it 
relates  to  our  changing  focus  and  emphasis  in 
children’s  services  over  the  state. 

The  day  care  center  group  encompasses  the 
largest  number  of  individuals  in  an  adminis¬ 
trative  capacity  which  has  been  affected  by  the 
mandatory  licensing  act.  Act  R.S.  46:1  defines 
a  day  care  center  as  "any  place  operated  by  a 
person,  society,  agency,  corporation,  institution 
or  any  other  group,  wherein  are  received  for 
pay  ten  or  more  children  under  seventeen  years 
of  age,  who  are  not  related  to  such  person 
and  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  not  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  same  house,  for  daytime  control, 
care  and  food.” 

Before  the  legislature  passed  the  Act  of 
1956,  the  Department  was  giving  service  to 
about  forty-five  day  care  facilities.  As  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1959,  the  service  expanded  to  about 
eighty  licensed  day  care  facilities  and  at  this 
writing,  there  are  forty  such  facilities  under 
study  in  Louisiana’s  largest  urban  center.  This 
number  under  study  has  been  fairly  steady  for 
about  a  year,  so  it  appears  that  we  can  expect 
a  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  day 
care  centers  available  to  children  for  some  time 
to  come. 

It  has  been  mentioned  previously  that  one  of 
our  greatest  tasks  in  developing  the  licensing 
program  was  to  gain  the  confidence  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  group  of  operators  in  relation 
to  the  administration  of  the  purposes,  the  rea¬ 
sons  and  the  requirements  that  the  Act  im¬ 
posed  on  the  Department.  The  mandatory 
aspect  of  the  Act  brought  out  a  frightening 
connotation  to  some  administrators  of  day  care 
facilities,  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  evaluating  the  services  given  to  chil¬ 
dren  who  need  full  day  care  away  from  home. 
The  lines  of  communication  between  the  oper¬ 
ator  and  the  licensing  worker  were  oftentimes 
stilted,  or  non-existent,  even  among  those  who 
had  been  receiving  help  previous  to  the  1956 


Act.  As  a  result,  in  our  work  with  this  group 
we  have  highlighted  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  administrator  as  well  as  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  children  in  care.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  among  those  of  us  in  the  business  of 
licensing  that  we  can  gain  considerable  success 
through  the  group  process  and  we  will  no 
doubt  find  that  this  method  will  prove  to  be 
our  most  useful  tool  in  developing  a  licensing 
program  that  is  a  meaningful  one  to  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

In  our  work  with  the  day  care  center  pro¬ 
grams,  our  job  has  of  necessity  been  an  educa¬ 
tional  one  in  relation  to:  the  behavior  of  chil¬ 
dren  at  various  age  levels,  the  reasons  for  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  behavior,  the  meaning  of  separa¬ 
tion  to  children,  the  understanding  of  parental 
attitudes  and  the  way  in  which  day  care  staff 
fits  into  the  day  by  day  care  of  the  children. 
Building  up  an  understanding  and  a  support  for 
adequate  programming,  equipment  and  plant 
eventually  will  bring  us  to  the  goal  of  leveling 
out  on  a  consultative  relationship  with  this 
group.  This  may  take  years  in  some  situations, 
in  others,  the  gains  made  have  been  most  sat¬ 
isfying. 

We  see  progress  in  relation  to  parents’ 
awareness  and  demand  for  licensed  facilities  in 
which  to  place  their  children.  Our  intake  in¬ 
quiries  prove  this.  Public  opinion  has  evidently 
been  stimulated  to  think  that  standards  for 
child  care  are  good  to  have  and  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  children.  We  need  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  efforts  to  get  this  message  across  to 
parents  and  in  turn  their  expectations  for  their 
child’s  care  will  undoubtedly  help  pull  up 
standards  for  all  children,  who  must  be  placed 
during  the  day  while  their  parents  work.  Some 
parents  have  also  given  notice  to  the  fact  that 
they  expect  services  for  the  very  young  (under 
two)  and  are  questioning  why  the  Department 
does  not  assume  an  interest  in  licensing  foster 
day  care  facilities,  where  young  children  can  be 
cared  for  in  a  family  setting  rather  than  in  a 
( Continued  on  Page  22 ) 
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ties  for  the  blind,  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  Louisiana  in  1933  followed  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  Federal  Government  and  passed 
a  resolution,  with  the  Senate  concurring,  in 
which  it  requested  the  police  juries  of  the 
various  parishes  of  the  state,  the  Commission 
Council  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  and  the 
duly  authorized  departments  of  the  State  Gov¬ 
ernment  having  jurisdiction  over  other  state 
buildings  to  make  available  locations  in  public 
buildings  for  establishing  vending  stands  to  be 
operated  by  blind  persons.  This  program  was 
placed  in  the  Welfare  Department  in  1942  by 
the  passage  of  Act  119  by  the  Louisiana  Leg¬ 
islature  authorizing  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  to  establish  and  administer  a 
statewide  program  of  services  for  the  blind, 
including  the  establishment  and  supervision  of 
vending  stands.  The  State  Welfare  Department 
is  designated  by  the  Federal  office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  as  the  licensing  agency  in 
Louisiana  for  the  establishment  of  vending 
stands. 

In  1954,  by  the  passage  of  Public  Law  565, 
the  Vending  Stand  Program  received  further 
impetus  when  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
was  amended.  This  new  legislation  further 
strengthened  the  Vending  Stand  Program  to 
include  establishment  of  vending  stands  on 
Federal  property  as  well  as  in  Federal  Build¬ 
ings..  It  also  gave  preference  to  the  blind  in 
the  operation  of  the  stands  in  Federal  loca¬ 
tions  and  provided  that  proceeds  from  vending 
machines  operated  by  other  sources  or  em¬ 
ployees  and  which  were  in  direct  competition 
to  the  vending  stands  should  go  to  the  blind 
operators.  There  are  at  present  fourteen  vend¬ 
ing  stands  located  in  Federal  Buildings  and  on 
Federal  property.  Some  of  the  larger  establish¬ 
ments  are  located  in  the  U.  S.  Southern  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory,  The  U.  S.  Custom  House, 
and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
in  New  Orleans.  Each  of  these  buildings 
house  several  hundred  employees  and  hundreds 
of  other  persons  visit  these  buildings  each  day. 
In  order  to  provide  the  type  of  service  desired 


and  needed,  these  stands  are  necessarily  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  and  their  operation  is  of  restau¬ 
rant  type.  Coffee  and  hot  soup  are  served 
along  with  hot  and  cold  sandwiches,  salads, 
etc.  In  fact,  an  almost  complete  meal  can  be 
enjoyed  at  these  establishments.  Another  res¬ 
taurant  type  stand  is  located  in  the  basement  of 
the  U.  S.  Post  Office  in  Shreveport  and  is 
known  as  the  Snack  Bar. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  P.L.  565  in  1954,  all 
costs  for  establishing  stands  and  operating  the 
program  were  from  state  funds.  In  rewriting 
our  State  Plan  to  conform  with  the  amendments 
of  1954,  provisions  were  included  to  use  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  for  equipment  and  initial  stock  in 
setting  up  new  vending  stands.  Therefore,  we 
must  comply  with  the  Federal  regulations  and 
requirements  in  the  operation  of  this  program 
in  order  to  obtain  Federal  funds. 

How  are  new  locations  obtained  for  estab¬ 
lishing  vending  stands?  The  staff  of  our 
Bureau  and  other  staff  members  of  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Department  are  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
keep  aware  of  new  buildings  being  constructed 
in  the  state  with  possibilities  for  setting  up  a 
stand,  and  are  constantly  searching  for  loca¬ 
tions  in  existing  buildings.  Citizens  and  or¬ 
ganizations  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  often  call  to  our  attention  locations  that 
may  be  suitable  for  vending  stands.  A  com¬ 
plete  and  thorough  survey  is  made  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  to  determine  the  number  of  employees 
housed  in  the  building  and  the  number  of 
visitors  frequenting  or  having  access  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  vending  stand  facility.  If  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  the  location  would  be  suitable  and 
profitable  for  setting  up  a  stand,  an  agreement 
is  completed  between  the  Welfare  Department 
and  the  custodian  of  the  building  or  location. 
The  department  designs  and  provides  suitable 
equipment  for  the  vending  stand  and  provides 
the  operator  with  an  adequate  initial  supply  of 
merchandise  to  give  him  a  fair  start. 

The  selection  of  blind  persons  as  operators 
( Continued  on  Page  20 ) 
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Commission  on  Aging  --- 
Activities  and  Accomplishments 

by  J.  W.  Bateman 

Appointed  Executive  Secretary  shortly  after  Louisiana’s  Commission  on 
the  Aging  was  created  by  legislative  action  in  1956,  Mr.  Bateman  served  in  that 
capacity  until  December,  1958,  when  he  retired.  He  presents  an  interesting  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Commission. 


In  August,  1950  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
(now  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare)  called  a  conference  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  persons  interested  in  the  aged  and 
aging.  Representatives  throughout  the  Nation 
were  invited  to  come  to  this  first  national  con¬ 
ference  on  aging.  Louisiana  was  represented  in 
this  conference  by  a  staff  member  of  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Again 
in  1952  the  Federal  Security  Agency  called  a 
conference  on  aging  for  September  8th- 10th 
and  requested  the  governors  of  the  states  to 
send  representatives.  The  Governor  designated 
a  staff  member  of  the  Department  to  attend 
this  meeting  as  the  Louisiana  representative. 
At  that  time  14  states  already  had  committees 
or  commissions  on  the  aging.  Of  these  or¬ 
ganized  state  committees  or  commissions,  seven 
were  legally  constituted  by  law  and  seven  had 
been  established  by  governor’s  proclamation. 

Some  of  the  states  appeared  to  have  begun 
this  activity  by  calling  a  governor’s  conference 
on  aging  and  there  was  some  effort  to  make 
such  a  beginning  in  Louisiana.  This  effort, 
however,  was  not  successful,  but  considerable 
interest  was  engendered  throughout  the  State 
by  the  national  meetings  and  by  the  increasing 
number  of  aging  and  aged  persons  in  the  popu¬ 
lation. 


In  1953  the  Shreveport  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  appointed  a  committee  to  study  the 
needs  of  older  people  in  the  community.  In 
the  same  year,  Mrs.  Moise  Cahn,  President  of 
the  Louisiana  Conference  of  Social  Welfare, 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Aging.  Mr.  C.  Ellis 
Henican  of  New  Orleans,  a  former  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Public  Welfare,  was  chairman  of  this 
committee,  and  Miss  Nancy  Evans  of  New 
Orleans  was  the  secretary.  This  group  studied 
a  number  of  problems  relative  to  the  aging, 
including  income  maintenance,  employment,  re¬ 
tirement  and  medical  care.  A  number  of  sub¬ 
committees  were  active  in  getting  material  and 
the  committee  made  an  excellent  report  to  the 
Conference. 

In  1954  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  was  focused  on  problems  of  the  aging. 
The  Conference  also  voted  to  sponsor  a  State 
Commission  on  Aging.  Legislation  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  presented  to  the  1956  Session  of 
the  Legislature.  Mrs.  Jean  Benson,  then  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Louisiana  Conference  of  Social 
Welfare,  Judge  Albert  Tate,  Jr.,  of  Ville 
Platte,  Mr.  James  I.  Hymel,  President  of  the 
St.  James  Parish  Police  Jury,  and  Mr.  H.  Leslie 
McKenzie  of  Baton  Rouge,  were  members  of  a 
special  committee  working  on  the  legislation. 
The  Conference  was  indebted  to  State  Reprc- 
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not  observed  a  single  instance  or  overheard  a 
single  remark  that  would  indicate  this  to  be 
true. 

Rather,  I  have  found  that  sympathy,  under¬ 
standing,  cooperation  and  patience  are  values 
that  they  bring  to  all  phases  of  their  work — 
whether  it  be  in  solving  the  problems  of  a 
needy  family  or  a  puzzled  film  producer. 

To  date  I  have  worked  on  films  that  have 
brought  knowledge  of  the  programs  for  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children,  Bureau  for  the  Blind  and 
Sight  Conservation,  Probation  and  Parole, 
Child  Welfare,  and  the  entire  Public  Assist¬ 
ance,  including  Old  Age  Assistance.  As  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  scope,  variety  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  whole  welfare  program  has 
increased,  my  regard  for  the  program  has  in¬ 
creased  and  my  faith  in  its  directors  and 
leaders  to  carry  out  the  ideals  of  the  program. 

Particularly  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
manner  in  which  welfare  personnel  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  rehabilitation  of  their  clients.  The 
welfare  rolls  are  not  stationary.  This  I  have 
seen  for  myself  in  the  past  five  years.  Because 
Louisiana’s  dedicated  social  workers  go  far 
beyond  their  real  responsibilities  to  reconstruct 
lives  and  rehabilitate  families,  the  welfare  rolls 
are  changing  constantly.  Because  they  have  as 
their  ideal  and  their  constant  goal  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  dependency  and  disability,  their  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  positive  one  of  achievement,  rather 
than  a  negative  "holding  operation”  for  the 
State’s  needy  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  work  with  welfare’s 
staff  members  for  long  and  still  consider  one’s- 
self  an  "outsider”.  By  now  I  have  made  so 
many  true  friends  among  the  staff  that  I  must 
hasten  to  record  these  impressions  before  I 
become  too  personally  attached  to  be  able  to  see 
them.  As  an  outsider,  then,  I  am  grateful  that 
my  work  has  brought  me  in  contact  with  these 
remarkable  people  and  with  their  inspiring  and 
humanitarian  program,  for  truly  this  has  been 
one  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences  of  my 
life. 


LOUISIANA'S  VENDING 
STAND  PROGRAM 


( Continued  from  Page  9 ) 

is  based  upon  their  aptitude,  business  ability, 
character,  health,  and  the  necessary  visual  acui¬ 
ty  for  a  particular  operation.  Preference  is 
given  to  totally  blind  persons,  older  persons, 
persons  with  family  responsibilities,  and  local 
residents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stand  location. 
The  person  selected  as  an  operator  must  be  at 
least  21  years  of  age  and  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  licensed  as  an  operator 
of  the  stand  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
He  may  keep  his  license  as  long  as  he  operates 
the  stand  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Welfare  Department. 


Whenever  possible,  vending  stand  operators 
are  provided  a  period  of  training  to  determine 
their  suitability  as  operators.  They  are  trained 
in  the  techniques  of  purchasing,  merchandising, 
stock  display,  record  keeping,  and  salesmanship. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  improvement  of  general 
appearance  and  personality.  They  are  given  con¬ 
tinuous  supervision  by  the  Vending  Stand  Su¬ 
pervisor  to  insure  success  in  business.  Every 
consideration  is  given  to  promoting  to  new  and 
better  locations  based  upon  the  record  of  their 
past  performance. 

Often,  in  larger  stands,  as  mentioned  previ¬ 
ously,  a  vending  stand  operator  needs  addi¬ 
tional  help  and  hires  other  suitable  blind  per¬ 
sons  as  clerks.  This  is  true  in  several  of  our 
locations,  with  as  many  as  five  clerks  employed 
in  one  vending  stand,  earning  a  living  in¬ 
stead  of  being  dependent.  If  these  clerks  prove 
satisfactory,  they  are  considered  for  promotion 
to  vending  stand  operators  in  other  stands. 

All  earnings  from  the  operation  of  the  stand 
accrue  to  the  operator,  and  he  is  charged  no 
operational  fees  or  other  type  of  assessments 
or  licenses.  This  encourages  individual  initia¬ 
tive  on  the  part  of  the  operator  in  becoming 
as  good  a  business  man  as  any  other  person 
in  our  free  enterprise  system.  The  department 
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propriate  and  beneficial  conditions  for  the 
child. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  such  cases  as 
the  second  grader  who  was  thought  to  be 
simply  inattentive  but  was  found  to  have  an 
appreciable  hearing  loss  and  to  have  become  a 
self-taught  lip  reader;  the  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  and  socially  maladjusted  girl  who  had 
a  measurable  I.Q.  in  the  vicinity  of  165;  the 
severe  stutterer  who  unknown  to  everyone 
hated  his  father,  a  father  whose  consistently 
kindly-intended  acts  provoked  fear  and  dread 
in  the  boy;  the  fifteen  year  old  non-reading 
girl  who  through  standardized  techniques  was 
found  to  have  an  I.Q.  of  approximately  100 
but  who  perceived  herself  as  incapable  of  read¬ 
ing.  The  beneficial  results  which  have  been 
achieved  in  these  actual  cases  and  many  others 
provide  evidence  that  precise  diagnosis  often 
makes  planned  adjustment  and  heartening  edu¬ 
cational  progress  possible,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  the  regular  classroom. 

The  past  academic  year  saw  more  demands 
for  funds  for  Special  Education  classes  and  fa¬ 
cilities  by  parish  and  city  school  systems  and 
from  the  diagnostic  centers  than  had  been  made 
available  by  the  legislature.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  last  year  approved  reimbursement 
from  funds  for  the  following  services:  Crippled 
Children’s  Classes,  Hospital  Classes,  Home- 
bound  Instruction  by  full  time  teachers,  Home- 
bound  Instruction  by  part  time  teachers,  Braille 
or  Sight  Saving  classes,  equipment  for  partially- 
sighted  or  hard-of-hearing  attending  regular 
classes,  Deaf  or  Hard-of-Hearing  classes, 
speech  correctionists,  school-to-home  tele¬ 
phones,  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
participation  in  area  state  college  projects. 

lire  development  of  the  diagnostic  centers 
at  the  state  colleges  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  factor  rapidly  produced  an  awareness 
among  school  personnel  and  others  of  both  the 
needs  and  the  answers  to  some  of  the  needs 
of  exceptional  children.  Continuation  and 
needed  expansion  of  this  service  will  necessi¬ 


tate  additional  funds  and  will  naturally  point 
up  the  need  for  additional  qualified  and  certi¬ 
fied  teachers  to  staff  the  special  classes.  Full 
understanding  and  general  acceptance  is  needed 
on  the  part  of  the  school  personnel  and  the 
public  in  meeting  this  need.  At  the  present 
time  a  majority  of  the  parishes  of  Louisiana 
are  being  served  since  progress  has  been  steady 
in  the  past  few  years. 


AN  OUTSIDER  LOOKS 
AT  WELFARE 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

inspiration  for  my  own  best  efforts  in  the 
difficult  work  of  script  writing — that  very 
important  first  step  in  which  an  outsider  must 
absorb  philosophies,  ideals  and  practical  details 
of  a  whole  program  and  translate  these  into 
pictures  which  will  interpret  and  make  them 
understandable  to  the  general  public.  In  other 
phases  of  production — arranging  preliminary 
details  before  shooting,  actual  shooting  of  the 
picture,  in  editorial  sessions  and  in  sound  re¬ 
cording  sessions — I  found  that  the  welfare 
personnel  gave  help  of  a  really  outstanding 
nature.  No  detail  seemed  too  trivial  to  get 
their  best  attention,  no  task  so  exacting  as  to 
be  shirked  or  slighted.  The  result  of  this  won¬ 
derful  help  was  that  we  worked  together  to 
produce  six  films  which  have  brought  out¬ 
standing  national  as  well  as  state-wide  recog¬ 
nition  and  praise  for  Louisiana’s  Department 
of  Public  Welfare. 

My  splendid  first  impressions  of  the  quality 
of  personnel  and  the  program  itself  have  been 
strengthened  and  deepened  with  each  succes¬ 
sive  association.  From  the  beginning  I  was 
struck  by  the  sincerity  and  the  sense  of  dedi¬ 
cated  service  with  which  these  highly  educated 
and  professionally  trained  directors  and  staff 
members  approached  their  work.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  their  work — their  constant  concern 
with  needy,  unfortunate  people — one  might 
expect  them  to  have  become  callous  or  indif¬ 
ferent  or  weary  of  their  "cases”.  Yet  I  have 
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